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*O, what a beautiful old house that is!” says 
one little girl, as her eye fell upon the picture. 

“ And what large and fine old elms those are, 
spreading their. great green arms over it!” says 
another. 

.*I declare,” says a little Boston boy, “if it 
only had the Common before it, I should think 
it was meant for the old Hancock house.” 

Would not our little readers like to know who 
lived in this house, and all about the family ? 
If you should wish to know, ask your father to 
send to No. 1 Cornhill, for a little book just pub- 
lished, called My Early Home. A charming 
little volume it is! When you get it, sit down 
some eveniug by the side of your mother, and 
read it aloud to her. I will warrant you, that 
before you finish it, the tears will drop freely out 
of the corners of her eyes.—S. S. Messenger. 

The following extract from this book will give 
a specimen of the style in which it is written :— 


MY EARLY HOME. 


Behold a white two-story house, in some- 
thing of antiquated style, with ornamented 
gables and massive chimneys; over it hung 
the drapery of two proud elms, twin sisters, 
which had grown in beauty side by side, in 
the great front yard; green moss had al- 
ready begun to gather on their huge trunks, 
and, here and there, a decayed or decaying 
branch, refused to bear the foliage of its 
fellows. Bright lights streamed from the 
half-drawn shutters of the parlor, and ear- 
nest voices broke the stillness of the street. 
Behold, what merry making within! The 
chairs were carefully set against the pan- 
nels; the lamps burned bright on the man- 
tel; a fender closely encircling the blazing 
fire; and there, in the middle of the-room, 
stood a group of rosy-cheeked, laughter- 
loving children. A boy, just blind-folded, 
stands by himself, crying, ‘‘ Ready ? ready?” 
“Not quite!” ‘ Yes,” “yes.” He lis- 
tens; a soft footfall here—a suppressed 
twitter there—he darts forward—what a 
running here, and arunning there! Away 
and around, he dashes on, pell-mell, hurly- 
burly, in close and hot pursuit. A gentle- 
man is one of this gamesome troup! Lo, 
the blinded boy catches fast his leg. The 
children set up a shout, with great clapping 
of hand, and much skipping to and fro. 
“Father! ’tis father!” exclaimed the boy. 
“Yes, yes, father, you are caught! Now 
you must be blinded!”’ cried another, glee- 
fully. To this law of the game, the father 
smilingly consents, and the kerchief is tied 








round his eyes. Then what scampering! 


What hiding! Whattiptoeing! How the 
little folks evaded his grasp! Sometimes 
crawling through his legs—sometimes creep- 
ing behind his back—sometimes manfully 
facing him, with the right about air of 
“Catch me if you can!’? Then there was 
one, he caught up in his arms. “It’s me, 
sir! it’s me!” softly whispered the strug- 
gling little maiden. ‘ Ah, Fanny! well,I 
have caught Fanny!” said the gentleman, 
removing the kerchief and displaying his 
fine, thin face, lighted with the excitement 
of the scene. ‘‘She’stold! Fanny’s told! 
’tisn’t fair! Now, father, you must catch 
somebody else!” exclaimed two or three 
voices, all at once. ‘‘O, but I knew it 
was Fanny by her long curls,” said the gen- 
tleman, putting her down; ‘ and now Fan- 
ny must blind.” ‘*O, do let George,” be- 
sought Fanny, escaping away and hiding 
herself among the group. ‘“‘ Well, George, 
you take it,—Fanny will never catch us,” 
declared the master of the ceremonies, a 
tall, dark, handsome boy, whom they called 
Eben; and George, nowise reluctant, was 
soon blindfolded. What havoc did George 
make! How rapidly he flew under tables 
and up in corners! In what hot haste did 
they scamper and skip before his quick pur- 
suit! What a scrambling, and jumping, 
and laughing! Nobody minded when and 
how fell little Alice! Half playing, half 
looking on, with a big doll in one hand, 
and a box of wooden cups and saucers in 
the other, gifts of the day, little Alice only 
now and then mingled in the busy sport. 
*“*O, its only Alice, never mind!” shouted 
Ralph, and round and round went the noisy 
troop. Alice rolled over—the doll went 
one way—cups and saucers another—fast 
and thick-came children’s steps—nobody 
heeded where—nobody heard the crackling 
of cups or the breaking of saucers. Alice 
burst into tears! The gentleman, absent 
an instant from the room, stepped suddenly 
in and took up the little unfortunate in his 
arms. ‘* How is all this?” asked the gen- 
tleman, “‘ Alice in tears on her birth day !” 
A quick pause among the children, as they 
crowd around. One sought the doll—be- 
hold a departed nose! Cups and saucers 
were gathered up. Behold in what disjoint- 
ed fragments! Alice hid her face in her 
father’s bosom, and wept bitterly. ‘Sad 
work this!” said the gentleman, as one, and 
another began to account for the disaster— 





‘*it seems Alice, her doll, and her tea-set, 
have been run over and over, and nobody 
minded to pick them up” continued the 
gentleman ; “‘ these friends, who are cele- 
brating Alice’s birth day, were so eagerly 
thinking of themselves, they did not think 
of her. Somebody said, “it’s only Alice, 
never mind ’”’—that was a selfish boy, so in- 
tent upon his own amusement, that he could 
not stop to sympathise with his little 
sister.” 

** Perhaps only a little careless, father,” 
remarked Eben. 

** To be careless of the rights and happi- 
ness of others, is true selfishness,” replied 
the father. ‘‘ Poor little girl,” and he ten- 
derly caressed this nursling of his flock. 

“ We could not help it,” said Ralph, ex- 
culpatingly ; ‘‘ we should be caught.” 

‘* Not helping it, is the reason all people 
give for doing wrong, Ralph—have at heart, 
the good and the comfort of others ; possess 
this will, Ralph,” and the father looked 
keenly and impressively upon the boy, 
“have this will, and you will always find 
the way.” 

“Father, need she have had all these 
things in her hand ?”' 

“ Does that excuse you for not aiding her 
after she had fallen, my son?” 

Fanny drew close to Alice, and lovingly 
stroked her hair. 

“JT am really sorry, I think we might 
have stopped !”” exclaimed Robert. 

“ We ought to,” said Eben decidedly. 

“It’s too bad! I will get Alice another 
doll,” declared Ralph. 

‘** No, this doll must do for the present ; 
Alive mast learn sometimes to bear unmer- 
ited injuries; the injury is done, and you 
cannot repair this, as you cannot many oth- 
er injuries you might do; a new doll would 
not be the doll Aunt Mary sent her. Let 
this teach you heedfulness. Strive to avoid 
doing an injury, and then you will have 
nothing to regret, or repair.’” Thus spake 
my father. Thus listened Eben, Robert, 
and my own small self, Ralph the youngest 
of the brothers. George Preston, with his 
sweet sister Fanny, and some half a dozen 
of the neighbors’ children, were invited 
guests, to celebrate the fourth birth-day of 
our little Alice. We all looked upon our 
father’s face as he spoke, and then beheld, 
in each other’s faces, what yet remained un- 
uttered on the lip, that, as for us, we would 
henceforth take heed in time to come. 


Mloral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


JULIA HOSMER. 


A TRUE STORY.—CHAPTER FIRST. 














Harriet Inglis and her cousin Julia Hos- 
mer were both sitting one morning with a 
piece of work in their hands, in a front 
chamber of Mrs. Hosmer’s large and hand- 
some house in Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Harriet was three or four years older than 
Julia. She was an orphan, and had been 
brought up with great care and tenderness 
by Mrs. Hosmer to whom she was devoted- 
ly attached. She had a sweet, grateful dis- 
position, and soft and winning manners, yet 
to these were joinnd a strong sense of duty, 
and a gentle but unwavering firmness, qual- 
ites which made her peculiarly useful to her 
aunt in the difficult task of forming the 
character, and influencing the conduct of 
her own daughter. Julia had strong feel- 
ings, and she showed at times, a great, and 
even extravagant fondness for her friends, 
but she was vain, wilful, and obstinate to a 
degree that filled her mother’s breast with 
anxiety, particularly as she had now arrived 
at an age when she had hoped that reason 
and affection would have overcome the 
faults of her childhood. Julia was just en- 





tering upon her seventeenth year. She 
had left school and was finishing her edu- 
cation with masters in music, and the lan- 
guages. But she now felt herself to be a 
woman; her glass told her that she was 
very pretty, and the improvement of. her 
mind occupied but a small portion of her 
thoughts. 

On the morning of which we speak, Har- 
riet had hemmed a full yard upon a cam- 
bric ruffle, while Julia had scarcely taken a 
stitch. She had spent the time in alter- 
nately glancing at a mirror which stood 
upon a dressing-table opposite to her, and 
in looking at some object on the other side 
of the street, where was a large public ho- 
tel. Occasionally, she would smile and 
toss back her ringlets, end holding her 
work close to her eyes, pretend to be sew- 
ing very rapidly. Harriet observed these 
little coquettish airs for some time in si- 
lence; at length she said, ‘‘ Cousin, had 
you not better put down the window, or 
move a little away from it; I am afraid that 
bar-keeper over the way will think you are 
trying to attract his attention.” 

Julia blushed and looked angry, but she 
moved her chair about three inches. A 
few minutes afterward Harriet happened to 
look up from her work, and she saw Julia 
nod and smile to some one across the street. 
She went to the window and looked out, 
but she could see no one except the bar- 
keeper above mentioned, who was standing 
in the door of the hotel, and looking up at 
the window where Juliasat. She was won- 
dering what this could mean, when Julia 
said, “‘ Isn’t he handsome ?” 

“ce Who 9°? 

“The young gentleman who stands in 
the door opposite. What a complexion, 
and what elegant whiskers, and what beau- 
tiful shoulders; I declare 1 am half in love 
with him.” 

“Was it he you was nodding at, just 
now?” ; 

‘*To be sure; who else should it be? 
The poor fellow looks up at my window so 
woe-begone ; I can’t help giving him asmile 
now and then. I wonder what has reduced 
him to his present situation.” 

“Reduced! how do you know that he 
was ever in a better situation than he is 
now 1” 

** Don’t you see that he is a gentleman? 
What a fine, independent air he has, and 
how nicely his clothes fit. He looks ex- 
actly like the hero of a novel. You have 
found a great deal of fault with my reading 
so many novels, but they have taught me, 
at least, to know a true gentleman under 
whatever disguise he may appear.” 

“To me, the man looks like a low-bred 
fellow,” said Harriet, ‘‘ and even if he were 
a gentleman, you know how very improper 
it is to bow and smile in that way at a per- 
fect stranger.” \ 

“He is not a stranger to me,” said 
Julia. 

“‘ How, have you ever met?” enquired 
Harriet, in extreme surprise. 

‘“* Yes, frequently.” 

“¢ When, and where?” 

Julia at first showed a reluctance to an- 
swer these questions ; but upon being press- 
ed by Harriet, she acknowledged that she 
had been many times in company with 
the young man in question, whose name 
was Alonzo Chesterborough. They had 
kept up a communication for some time by 
looks and smiles, until one day he accosted 
her in the street, and since that time he 
had frequently met her at a certain corner 
when she was going to or returning from 
her recitations, and that they had often 
walked through several out of the way 
streets, and sometime quite out of town to- 
gether. 

Harriet was beyond measure grieved and 
astonished. She represented to her cousin 
in the strongest terms the impropriety of 
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receiving any attentions from a young man 
in his situation, or of making any acquain- 
tance without the knowledge and sanction 
of her friends. At first, Julia laughed at 
all this, and declared that she liked a little 
romance, and was determined to indulge 
herself in it; but when Harriet painted to 
her the displeasure and distress which her 
parents would feel when they should know 
it, her feelings changed, for she loved and 
feared her father. She threw her arms 
around Harriet’s neck, and begged so ear- 
nestly that she would not tell her parents, 
and promised so faithfully on that condition, 
that she would not again speak to the young 
man, that Harriet at last promised to be si- 
lent on the subject. 

Harriet relied upon her cousin’s word. 
She had herself so strong a conviction of 
the sacred nature of a promise, that she did 
not readily suspect others. Suspicion was 
at variance with her open and sincere na- 
ture, and after what had passed she never 
thought of watching Julia, but supposed she 
had banished this foolish fancy from her 
mind. But this was far from being the 
case. At first she did not sit so much in 
the window, and she avoided Mr. Chester- 
borough in the street, but when he met her 
one day, and complained of her coldness, 
this vain and foolish girl, accustomed to 
yield to all her impulses, and persuaded 
that it was impossible to resist the power of 
love, not only spent an hour in walking 
with him, but promised to meet him again 
at the same place the next day. This she 
did for several successive days, taking care 
to keep out of those streets, where she 
would be likely to meet her friends and ac- 
quaintances, 

This young man was an artful, designing 
person of low habits and tastes. The situ- 
ation he now held was the most respectable 
he had ever occupied. Presuming upon a 
tolerably good personal appearance, he had 
several times endeavored to gain the notice 
of young ladies of station and respectabili- 
ty, but it is not likely he would ever have 
thought of introducing himself to the only 
daughter of the wealthy Mr. Hosmer, if she 
had not shown so plainly that she wished to 
attract his admiration. Now, however, he 
followed up the advantage he had gained, 
and by a thousand little acts he daily ac- 
quired more and more influence over the 
feelings of this susceptible young girl. He 
lent her novels of the most romantic and 
exciting kind which she read in secret ; he 
talked of the delights of love in a cottage, 
and of the magnanimity and high-minded- 
ness of giving up every thing for the sake 
of a beloved dbject, until her fancy became 
so much enthralled, that she could think of 
nothing day or night, but Mr. Alonzo Ches- 
terborough. He gave her flowers which 
she dried and preserved in satin paper, and 
they privately exchanged little billetdoux 
full of love and romantic nonsense. 

While these things were going on, a Mr. 
Delafield, an old friend of Mr. Hosmer’s 
came with his son to pay the family a visit. 
Francis Delafield had just left college and 
entered upon the study of the law. He 
was a young man of good principles, of fine 
talents and of a most excellent disposition. 
His feelings were warm, though his man- 
ners were somewhat shy and reserved, par- 
ticularly before he became well acquainted. 
The visit was extended to three or four 
weeks. Julia, whose mind was preoccu- 
pied with another person, was natural and 
at her ease while conversing with this young 
man, and as she had great sprightliness of 
mind, and an original, enthusiastic way of 
expressing herself, he could not but admire 
her; and this feeling gradually deepened 
into tenderness and love, as he saw her ex- 
press great warmth of attachment for her 
friends, and witnessed the romantic gener- 
osity of her dispoition. He knew that Mrs. 
Hosmer, was a most excellent, well judging 
woma., and he saw that the gentle Harriet 
Inglis watched over her cousin with all the 
care and tenderness of an elder sister. 
How could a girl brought up under such 
circumstances fail to be every thing that 
was good and amiable? Thus though her 
spirits often approached to levity and ex- 
travagance, and though she frequently 
evinced a want of judgment and self-re- 
straint, and too eager a desire to have her 
own way, and to carry her own point, he 
never doubted the soundness of her princi- 
ples, and merely considered these things as 
the result of youthful ardor, which time 
would chasten and subdue, and which was 
rather attractive than otherwise from the 





contrast to his own character. We fre- 
quently see the grave and diffident most at- 
tracted by the gay and self-confident. 
Francis urged his father to prolong his 
visit day after day, and every day he be- 
came more and more fascinated with Julia. 
At length, however, the time came when 
Mr. Delafield said that he could remain no 
longer. On the morning before they left, 
he had a long private conversation with Mr. 
and Mrs. Hosmer, the purport and conse- 
quences of which shall be explained in the 
next chapter. 8S. 8, A. 
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THE LITTLE CHIMNEY SWEEP. 

This story is founded upon fact. In 
London, on the first of May 17—, the 
Countess of Belville and her son, aged 11 
years, were sitting in a magnificent saloon, 
at the head of a long table; around this 
table, filled with cakes, sugar-plums, &c. 
fifty little chimney sweeps were seated, with 
clean hands and faces, and with joyful 
hearts, singing, 


“Sweep ho! Sweepho! . 
From the bottom to the top.” 

You are astonished, perhaps, my little 
friends, to see those little chimney sweeps 
at the table of so great a lady, and in such 
a beautiful room. I am going to tell you 
how this happened. 

Some years before this anniversary day, 
Lady Belville had a son about five years 
old. She was a widow, and this little boy 
was her only child. Upon her little 
Charles she had placed all her affection, 
and this child had become the sole object 
of her thoughts and her cares. The great 
desire of the heart of the Countess was, 
that her son should become pious—truly 
converted to the Lord. She prayed with- 
out ceasing, that God would touch the heart 
of her child, and turn it towards him. The 
more she prayed, and the more pains she 
took, the farther he seemed removed from 
the good end to which she wished to con- 
duct him. He was idle, disobedient, and 
wilful ; and but little disposed to attend to 
the subject of religion. Whenever the Bi- 
ble was read to him, he became weary; 
thinking of other things, turning upon his 
seat, and gazing at the furniture of the 
room. When she required him to repeat 
iis morning prayers, he said he wanted his 
breakfast first; and in the evening that he 
was too sleepy, and wished to go to bed. 
He had no desire to be more wise, and he 
had no wish to ask of God to teach him, 
and his mother could never be satisfied that 
he even ever prayed from the abundance of 
the heart. She prayed often herself, and 
she greatly desired that her son should pray 
also. In the hope of encouraging him, she 
composed some prayers for him to recite 
each night; but Charles would never learn 
but one of them; after saying which he 
would quickly say ‘“ Amen,”’ and go to 
bed. ‘‘ Lord convert me—change my heart, 
teach me to love thee and to love my breth- 
ren as Jesus Christ loved us. Amen.” 
The poor mother wept much, and prayed 
more; but we must say that she failed to 
correct him. 

Her weakness emboldened Charles to 
disobedience, and he every’ day became 
more wicked. Lady B. seeing that her son 
changed not, began to doubt of the prom- 
ises of God, and to her eyes He seemed to 
fail in His word, for He had said in many 
passages of the Bible, ‘‘ Call upon me, and 
I will answer.” 

One day, as usual, she was plunged in 
tears. A servant came to tell her that for 
an hour they had sought for Charles all 
about the house without finding him ; that 
the outer gate had been kept fastened, and 
that the child had been all the morning 
amusing himself alone in the garden. 

You can imagine the anxiety of his moth- 
er; she ran through the house, the garden, 
the neighborhood—but no person could give 
her any news of her son. She sent her 
servants to seek him Through all the streets 
of the city. She sent notices tothe author- 
ities ; she published in all the papers the 
disappearance of her child, and offered a 
large reward to those who would give her 
tidings of him. 

Twenty different persons came within a 
few days to bring her intelligence of sever- 
al children they had seen; but no one 
brought her any satisfactory information. 





One had seen a child resembling the de- 
scription given of him, who departed in a 
post chaise; another had seen a person 
weeping in the streets, and asking for his 
mother; a third pretended to have seen a 
little boy of the same age, clothed exactly 
in the same manner, amusing himself alone, 
casting stones into the water, upon the bank 
of a river, and he affirmed, that having 
passed a few moments afterward, he was 
not to be seen. : 

This last recital, either that it was more 
frightful, or the portrait given of the child 
had more resemblance to Charles, made a 
deep impression on the mind Of the mother, 
who no longer doubted that it was her son, 
and that he had been drowned. She had, 
moreover, reason to believe it, as she learn- 
ed, not long after, that the body of a child 
had been found upon the river, and buried 
in a little hamlet three leagues from the 
city. This time, well persuaded of the 
death of her son, the poor mother thought 
of nothing but to raise a tomb-stone to his 
memory, and to go there and weep, and 
pray to God to console her. She would 
have wished to persuade herself that her 
child was not very wicked , and -to believe 
that he had at least some good qualities to 
redeem his defects. She tried to remem- 
ber one time in his life when the little 
Charles had uttered one prayer from the 
heart ; she repeated to herself that which 
she had taught him; but, alas! what came 
to.the remembrance of the poor mother was 
always the recollection of his disobedience 
to the orders of his mother, his impatience 
during her serious reading, and his weari- 
ness during prayer. Oh! if the little 
Charles could have known how much grief 
he afterwards caused to his mother, how he 
would have wept! Perhaps he would not 
have been so wicked and disobedient. But 
to console herself, Lady B. wished to have 
before her eyes the sweetest recollection 
that remained to her of Charles; she caus- 
ed to be sculptured upon a tomb a young 
child kneeling, and had inscribed upon the 
black marble this prayer; ‘‘ Lord, convert 
me; change my heart, and teach me to 
love thee and to love my brethren as Jesus 
Christ loved us. Amen.” 

Now one year, two years, three years 
passed away, without bringing any solace 
to the grief of the’Countess ; her only hap- 
piness upon this earth, (next to her reli- 
gious duties,) was, whenever she met a 
child of the age that Charles would have 
been had he lived, to say to herself, that 
perhaps it might be her son, and that she 
was falsely persuaded of his death. She 
approached every such child, and examined 
him with care, questioned him with eager 
curiosity, and always ended by discovering 
with sorrow that the child was not her son! 

One day, on returning from the countr , 
(where she had been passing some weeks,) 
unexpected by her domestics, who were oc- 
cupied in cleaning the apartments, she saw 
with surprise, on entering the saloon, a lit- 
tle chimney-sweep leaning against the jam. 
He was very sorrowful; and in spite of the 
soot which covered his face, might be seen 
his white skin, and his extreme thinness. 
His head rested upon his breast; the poor 
child was weeping, and large tears rolled 
down his cheeks, leaving white traces upon 
his dark face. 

‘*What is the matter, child?” said the 
Countess. 

“ Nothing, madam—it is nothing. We 
are come to sweep your chimney. My 
master is upon the roof; he is coming 
down.” 

“But why do you weep?” 

“Tt is because,” trying 
tears, ‘‘ it is because 

“Take courage, my boy,”’ said the good 
lady ; “ tell me thy troubles.” 

‘**TIt is because my master will beat me 
again.” 

“Again, you say; does he beat you 
often ?” 

** Almost every day, madam.” 

** And for what?” 

** Because I don’t earn money enough. 
When I return at night, after having cried 
out all the day, without having obtained any 
work, he says I have been idle; but I as- 
sure you, madam, it is not my fault. I cry 
out as loud as I can, and nobody calls me ; 
I can’t force people to let me sweep their 
chimneys.” 

** But then, every day does not pass with- 
out work, and then thy master does not 
whip thee,” said the Countess. 

“* Well, madam, then he says to me that 
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I don’t climb fast enough; that I do not 
scrape hard enough; and when I come 
down he strikes me again ; and all the time 
I do all that I can, Morethan once I have 
run the risk of falling; yesterday I hurt my 
leg; you see, madam, my pantaloons are 
worn through at the knees,’’—and the poor 
boy wept bitterly. 

** But then when you work better ?” said 
the good lady. 

“Oh! when I work better, he is content 
to scold me.” 

‘And how much do you gain each day?” 

‘Nothing, only he gives me my food; 
but so little, that very often I go to bed 
hungry.” 

* Ah! well, I will speak to thy master.” 

** Ah, no, madam, he will beat me more 
yet. I complain to nobody, but in the eve- 
ning to —” 

“To whom 7?” 

“ To God.” 

** And what do you say to him ?”’ 

“I ask him to take me back to my 
mother.” 

‘*Thou hast then, a mother ?” 

“Oh, yes. And a very good mother; if 
I could go to her I should not be so un- 
happy.” 

** Do you know where she lives ?” 

“No: I recollect only one house, one 
garden. See! see! madam, it was like 
this; the trees of the garden were seen 
through the windows of the saloon, as you 
see those poplars in front ; the chimney was 
on the right hand like this; the door in 
front, and my mother was like you, only 
she was handsome, and was not dressed in 
black as you are.” 

These words overcame Lady B. a shiver- 
ing ran through her frame; her hands 
trembled,; she could scarcely stand upon 
her feet. She sank upon the sofa, and tak- 
ing the boy by one hand, she drew him 
near to her, and continued the conversa- 
tion. 

“* And has the Lord never answered you, 
my child ?” 

“Not yet, madam; but he will hear me 
one day, I am sure.” 

“Sure! and why ?” 

** Because he has said so in his word.” 

“You have conf dence, then, in prayer?” 

“Yes, madam, because I have already 
been heard.” 

“Tn what?” 

“‘T have asked God to make me better, 
and it seems to me that I am not as bad as 
formerly. Now, I do almost all that my 
master tells me; when I can read a Httle in 
the New Testament, which a good gentle- 
men gave me; and I pray every day with 
pleasure.” 

“With pleasure, do you say ”’ 

“Yes, with pleasure ; above all, when I 
repeat the prayer that my mother taught me 
by heart.’ 

“And what is that prayer; tell it me, I 
beseech you.” 

The child knelt down, joined his hands, 
and shedding some tears, he said, with a 
trembling voice : 

“Lord, convert me; change my heart, 
teach me to love thee, and to love my breth- 
ren as Jesus Christ loved us. Amen.” 

‘My child! my child!” cried the Cour- 
tess, pressing the boy in her arms, “ thou 
art my son, Charles!" 

‘“*My mother!” said the child, “ where 
isshe? It was thus that she used to call 
me, Charles! Charles !” 

“‘T am thy mother, I tell thee,” and sobs 
stopped the voices of the mother and the 
child ; they both wept, but they were tears 
of joy. The mother knelt by the side of 
the child, and exclaimed in the fullness of 
her heart, “My God! my God! forgive 
me for having offended thee by my unbe- 
lief; pardon me for having doubted thy 
promises; forgive my impatience. I have 
prayed for his conversion, but I was unwill- 
ing to wait; and yet thou hast heard me, 
and answered my prayer. Teach me, O 
Lord, to confide in thee; teach me to re- 
member that thou hearest always; but if 
thou deferrest to answer, it is in order to 
bless the better ; but if thou dost not as we 
would wish, it is because thy ways are not 
as our ways, and thou knowest better than 
Henceforth, I 
will say, Let thy will, not mine, be done.” 

Here the master sweep entered the sa- 
loon, and was much surprised to find his 
apprentice and this great lady both upon 
their knees. She asked him how he had 
become possessor of the child. He an- 
swered that a man, calling himself his fa- 
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| she should be called so soon to follow. 








ther, placed him in his hands for a sum of 
money ; that this man for some time past 
had been ijl at the hospital, and perhaps 
was now dead. 

Lady Belville now hastened to the hos- 

ital, and found a dying man, who confess- 
ed to her that about three years since he 
had stolen a child who was jumping over a 
garden wall; and that he-committed this 
crime in the hope of gaining some money, 
by letting him out as a chimney sweep to 
one of his vocation. Lady B. too happy at 
this moment to reproach him, and thinking 
that God had permitted this event in order 
that Charles might be placed in circum- 
stances more favorable for the good of his 
soul, freely pardoned the unhappy man, and 
she saw him die in the hope that God had 
pardoned him also. 

From this time Charles was the joy of his 
mother ; and she, to perpetuate this event 
in his history, assembled every year, on the 
first of May, (the day on which she found 
her son,) a large number of the sweeps of 
his age to give them an entertainment, and 
to relate the history of Charles, to teach 
them that God always hears our prayers, 
and answers them; but oftentimes in a 
manner that we do not expect. 


Sabbath) School. 



































A pious young lady belonging to the 
Bromfield street Methodist Church, was 
very sick, and thought to be dying. The 
Doctor thought she would not live but a 
few hours; but she was very happy, for the 
blessed Jesus was with her, and raised her 

above the fears of death, and gave her to 


triumph in the glorious hope of eternal life 
with her Saviour. 

Her pastor, who was present, inquired if 
she had a word to leave for the church. In 
reply, she sent a message to the church of 
which she was a member, and also to the 
Sabbath School. It was a message from 
the margin of eternity. Soon after this, on 
God’s holy day, in a Sabbath School prayer 
meeting, the pastor delivered this message 
to the children. Celia was present, and the 
word took a deep hold of her young and 
tender heart, and she became seriously 
alarmed for her soul. Accordingly, when 
she went home she gave herself to prayer ; 
but did not immediately find peace. About 
this time there was an awakening in her 
Sabbath School, and a number of children 
attended an inquiry meeting, held in the li- 
brary rooni of the church, every Saturday 
afternoon. A number of these children 
were blessed. It was with tearful eyes that 
dear little Celia used to sit in those meet- 
ings, and listen to the instructions of her 
superintendent and pastor. 

Her sorrow did not, however, last long ; 
for a praying breath is never spent in pain. 
God’s promise is sure :—‘‘ They that seek 
shall find.’? And in about ten days, the 
blessed Jesus wiped away her tears of sor- 
row, and gave her joy and peace in believ- 
ing. This was on Sunday night, while cry- 
ing to him from her pillow in the night 
watches. The next morning, sweet little 
Celia came running down stairs, and with 
an heavenly smile upon her countenance, 
threw her arms around her mother’s neck, 
and kissed her, saying, “‘ Dear mother, I 
am happy—Jesus has pardoned all my sins 
and blest me—O how I love him.” From 


| this time Celia was a ‘new creature ; old 


things had passed away, and behold all 
things had become new.’ Her conversa- 
tion was in heaven. She loved her Sabbath 
School better than ever—her teacher, su- 
perintendent, and all good people. 

Soon after this, she was called to part 
with a dear little brother, in which she 
evinced the patience and resignation of a 
disciple of Jesus. Little did she think that 
But 
afew days after this event, she was taken 
with her last illness. Once she was thought 
to be dying; but revived, and pointed her 





finger upwards, and with eyes expressive of 
joy and confidence, said ‘ Jesus.” That 
sweet name was her comfort, her tower, 
and hiding-place,—a covert from the storms 
of death. , 

After this, she told her friends that she 
should soon go and dwell with Jesus. The 
Saviour seemed to say, ‘‘ Come, my child, 
come away ;” and she responded, ‘ Lord, 
I come.” 

About three hours before she breathed 
her last, she asked her mother’ to sing, 
‘* Give me Jesus,” &c. 

God favored her with the exercise of her 
reason to the last. Only half an hour be- 
fore sh departed, she rose up in her bed, 
threw her arms around her mother’s neck, 
kissed her for the last time, and said, ‘‘ O, 
my dear mother, how I love you; but we 
shall meet in heaven, where we shall part 
no more.” 

When asked, “If you could have your 
choice, whether to live or die, which would 
you choose?” To which she answered, 
**If I could have my choice, I would prefer 
to die and be with Jesus; but if it were the 
will of God that I should live, I submit. O 
how I love dear Mr. Sleeper, (her Sabbath 
School superintendent) and my pastor; but 
we shall all meet again.” S. Remineron. 

Boston, Nov. 1, 1844. [S. S. Mess. 


Natural fjistory. 














SNAKE CHARMING. 

When I was on General D ’s staff 
at Trichinopoly, there was a dry well in the 
garden, which was the favorite haunt of 
snakes, and in which I shot several. One 
morning I discovered a large cobra capella 
at the bottom of this well, basking in the 
sun; but while I ran to fetch my gun, some 
of the native servants began to pelt him 
with stones, and drove him into his hole 
among the brickwork. I therefore sent for 
the snake charmers to get him out. Two 
of these worthies having arrived, we lower- 
ed them into the well by means of a rope; 
one of them (after performing several in- 
cantations, and sprinkling himself and his 
companions with ashes prepared from the 
dung of a sacred cow) began to play a shrill 
monotonous ditty upon a pipe, ornamented 
with shells, brass rings, and beads; while 
the other stood on one side of the snake’s 
hole, holding a rod, furnished at one end 
with a horse-hair noose. 

At first, the snake, who had been con- 
siderably bullied before he took refuge in 
his hole, was deaf to the notes of the charm- 
er; but, after an hour’s constant playing, 
the spell began to operate, and the snake 
was heard to move. In a few minutes 
more he thrust out his head—the horse- 
hair noose was dexterously slipped over it 
and drawn tight, and we hoisted up the 
men, dangling their snake in triumph. 
Having carried him to an open space of 





ground, they released him from the noose. . 


The enraged snake immediately made a 
rush at the bystanders, putting to flight a 
crowd of native servants, who had assem- 
bled to witness the sport. The snake 
charmer tapping him on the tail with a 
switch, induced him to turn upon himself; 
and at the same moment sounding his pipe, 
the snake coiled himself up, raised his head, 
expanded his hood, and appeared about to 
strike ; but, instead of doing so, he remain- 
ed in the same position, as if fascinated by 
the music, darting out his slender forked 
tongue, and following with his head the 
motion of the man’s knee, which he kept 
moving. from side to side, within a few 
inches of him, as if tempting him to bite. 
No sooner did the music cease, than’ the 
snake darted forward with such fury that it 
required great agility on the part of the man 
to avoid him, and he immediately made off 
as fast as he could go. The sound of the 
pipe, however, invariably. made him stop, 
and obliged him to remain in an upright 
position, as long as the man continued to 
play. 

After repeating this experiment several 
times, we placed a fowl within his reach, 
which he instantly darted at and bit. The 
fowl screamed at the moment he was struck, 
but ran off and began picking among his 
companions as if nothing had happened. I 
pulled out my watch to know how long the 
venom took to operate. In about half a 
minute, the comb and wattles of the fowl 
began to change from a red to a livid hue, 
and were soon, nearly black, but no other 





symptom was apparent; in two minutes it 
began to stagger, was seized with strong 
convulsions, fell to the ground, and contin- 
ued to struggle violently till it expired, ex- 
actly three minutes and a half after it had 
been bitten: On plucking the fowl, we 
found that he had merely been touched on 
the extreme point of the pinion ; the wound 
not larger than the puncture of a needle, 
was surrounded by a livid spot, but the re- 
mainder of the body, with the exception of 
the comb and wattles, which were of a 
dark, livid hue, was of the natural color, 
and I afterwards learned that the coachman 
(a half caste) had eaten it. 

The charmer now offered to show us his 
method of catching snakes, and seizing the 
reptile (about five feet long) by the point of 
the tail. with his left hand, he slipped the 
right hand along the body with the swiftness 
of lightning, and grasping him by the throat 
with his finger and thumb, held him fast, 
and forced him to open his jaws, and dis- 
play his poisonous fangs. Having now 
gratified my curiosity, | proposed that the 
snake should be destroyed, or at least that 
his fangs might be extracted—an operation 
easily performed with a pair of forceps ; but 
the snake being a remarkably fine one, the 
charmer was unwilling to extract his teeth, 
as the operation sometimes proves fatal ; 
and begged so hard to be allowed to keep 
him as he was, that I at last suffered him to 
put him in a basket and carry him off. Af- 
ter this he frequently brought the snake to 
the house to exhibit him, and still with his 
fangs entire, as I ascertained by personal 
inspection, but so tame that he handled him 
freely, and apparently without fear of dan- 
ger. On my return to Trichinopoly, after 
an absence of some weeks, I inquired for 
my friend the snake-charmer, and learned 
that he was dead, having been bitten by 
this identical snake-—New Monthly Mag. 


BATTLE OF ELEVEN HUNDRED HORSES. 


Two of the Spanish regiments which had 
been quartered in Funen, were cavalry 
mounted on fine black, long tailed Andalu- 
sian horses. It was impracticable to bring 
off these horses, about eleven hundred in 
number, and Romana was not a man who 
could order them to be destroyed. He was 
fond of horses himeclf, and knew that every 
man was attached to the beast which had 
carried him so far and so faithfully. ‘Their 
bridles were taken off, and they were turn- 
ed loose upon the beach. A scene ensued, 
such as probably was never before witness- 
ed. They were sensible that they were no 
longer under any restraint of human power. 
A general conflict ensued, in which, retain- 
ing the discipline they had learned, they 
charged each other in squadrons of ten or 
twenty together; then closely engaged, 
striking with their fore feet, and biting and 
tearing each other with ferocious rage, and 
trampling over those which were beaten 
down, till the shore, in the course of an 
hour was strewn with dead and disabled. 
Part of them had been set free on a rising 
ground at a distance ; they no sooner heard 
the roar of the battle, than they came thun- 
dering down over the intermediate hedges, 
and catching the contagious madness, 
plunged into the fight with fury. Sublime 
as the scene was, it was too horrible to be 
long contemplated, and Romana, in mercy, 
gave orders for destroying them, but it was 
found too dangerous to attempt this; and 
after the last boats quitted the beach, the 
few horses that remained were still seen en- 
gaged in the dreadful work of mutual de- 
struction.—Southey’s History of Peninsular 
War. 

[What a school must an army be, if such is 
the effect of the instruction upon even brute 
beasts.] 











Religion. 








THE SAILOR SAVED. 


“Come, William, sit down with me on 


this pile of boards, and spin a yarn as long | 


as your last voyage to the West Indies.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, I will; but where shall I 
begin ?” 

“‘ Begin! begin where you left God and 
was lost, and leave off where God found and 
saved you.” 

“‘ Well, then, my father was a soldier and 
a blacksmith. A blacksmith or a hatter he 
tried tomake me; butno, my whole thoughts 
were bent for the sea, and to sea I must 








and would go. It is twenty-six years, the 
25th of this month, since I made my first 
voyage. During this time I have been in 
** deaths oft.” 

“Well, how did you feel when death 
stared you in the face?’ 

“Feel! I didn’t feel at all; and yet I 
did feel—conscious of my sins, and desert 
of God’s judgment, I dared not look up. I 
waited in sullenness, as a condemned male- 
factor, for justice to execute its fearful 
work. But it pleased the Lord to give me 
a reprieve, blessed be his holy name. Yet 
I went on in sin. O! how did I spend a 
Sunday last March in a port on the island 
of Porto Rico—dancing, drinking, and 
blaspheming. 

“T think it was in 1829 when I was first 
awakened to serious thought. I was im 
New York, hearing seamen relate what 
God had done for their souls. I then com- 
menced reading the Bible, and praying to 
God. I also knocked off grog; for I well 
knew that I could not drink rum and serve 
God too. Thus I continued during my 
next voyage. On my return, and on pay- 
ing the landlady with whom I had boarded, 
she urged me to drink. I refused, telling 
her that I drank no liquor; but still she 
urged till I consented, and with that glass 
of brandy went all my good resolutions to 
be a Christian. All I had been trying to 
do for weeks was undone in a moment. 
Then I went on in sin again, with a will, 
until Jast April, when my convictions re- 
turned with renewed power. I was at sea. 
One day I was looking in my chest, and 
had occasion to open a little box that was 
stowed there, when I found a little book, 
entitled ‘‘ Baxter’s Call.”” My eldest son’s 
Sunday School teacher had given it to my 
wife; and it having been blessed to the 
good of her soul, she had put it in my box. 
And what atreasure it was! That little 
book was the means of awakening me to a 
sense of my danger, and of leading me to 
Christ for pardon and peace.” 

“And you now hope that you are a 
Christian ?”’ 

‘* By the grace of God, I am what I am.” 

“‘Have you professed Christ before 
men ?” 

“‘T am neither ashamed of him, nor of 
his cause. I have told my shipmates what 
he has done for me, and have exhorted them 
to go to the same precious Saviour. I 
have secured thirteen names to the temper- 
ance pledge, and two more have promised 
to sign to day, Last Sunday my wife and 
myself united with the Church, and now, 
blessed be God, we are a happy family.” 

“ Well, William, go on, and God bless 
you.”——London Children’s Friend. 








Morality. 








POLITENESS. 


How few children think it worth while 
to be polite to their playmates and friends! 
By politeness I do not mean a great deal of 
unnecessary bowing and courtesying, but 
that delicate attention to the comfort of 
those around us that springs from a kind, 
generous heart. How many children enter 
the room without noticing respectfully those 
who are older than themselves. I have seen 
them come in on acold winter day, and 


draw their chairs before the fire in such a‘ 


way that those who were sitting back could 
not feel the warmth of it at all, and this 
without the least apology for such a breach 
of politeness. Then, perhaps, they inter- 
rupt those in the room when they are en- 
gaged in conversation, by asking some fool- 
ish question, instead of waiting until an 
opportunity is given them to speak. Then 
they are impolite to their playmates—their 
sisters, if they have any. Instead of assist- 
ing when their help is really needed, they 
leave them to help themselves. How many 
boys think it beneath them to be polite toa 


, sister ! 


I have seen some few who thonght dif- 
ferently. I recollect last winter I used to 
meet a fine manly lad drawing his sister to 
school on a sled; her rosy cheeks and 
sparkling eyes bore testimony that his po- 
liteness was not thrown away upon her. 
She would pat his cheek with her hand, and 
call him her kind brother. He would fre- 
quently meet boys of his acquaintance who 
would urge him to leave his sister, and go 
with them to play. His answer always was, 
“Yes, when I have carried little Emily to 


school.” Do you think that boy was not a 
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good son, a good brother ? 


I never saw | for she thought it was not right to say they | 


him impatient when he was walking with | would positively do any thing, when they might 


his little sister because she could not keep 
up with him. He did not give her a sly 


twitch, as some boys would have done, or - 


frighten her with stories of old men or beg- 
gars, till she was ‘afraid of her shadow? 
No; he was always kind and polite to her. 
And do you think he will forget to be po- 
lite as he grows older? No; for it will 
become a habit with him, and the little at- 


tentions which cost him nothing, and are so | 


gratifying to those who receive them, will 
gain many a friend. Think of this when 
you are tempted to be rude and selfish, or 
unkind to those about you; and remember 
that you lose nothing by being polite. But 
astronger motive should influence you— 
you should “ Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you.” Who is 
it has said, “‘ Be ye kind to one another?” 
Temperance Enterprise. 


Editorial. 
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MEMOIR OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


The account which I am going to give of a 
little girl is true, though I shall not tell you her 
true name, nor her father’s name, because I do 
not know as her friends would like to see their 
names in the paper. I shall call her Anne, be- 
cause it is easier to speak of her if she has a 
name. She was six years old when she died. 
Her mother died when she was between four 
and five years of age, and she went to live with 
her aunt. One day as she was busily engaged 
with her playthings, she looked up earnestly and 
said, “ Aunty, do you think my mother was will 
ing to die?” Her aunt said she hoped so, but 
she did not know, as she was not with her when 
she died. She then thoughtfully replied, “ Was 
she ready? because if she was ready she would 
be willing.” 

Her aunt, seeing that she was thoughtful and 
serious, spent an hour or two every morning 
with her, reading the New Testament, and talk- 
ing with her about what they read. The New 
Testament was the only book in which she ap- 
peared to be particularly interested. And, truly, 
if my kind little readers would but think so, 
there is no book in this wide world half so inter- 
esting as the Bible. Little Anne often asked 
questions about what they read, which her aunt 
could not answer. She was troubled with those 
passages which speaks of the temptation of 
Christ; for she could not understand why he 
should suffer himself to be tempted, if he could 
do every thing. But I suppose she had not 
read what Paul says, in the second chapter of 
Hebrews, to explain this. He says it was nec- 
essary that he should be made like his brethren, 
whom he came to save; and that he suffered 
Satan to tempt him, so that he might know how 
to feel for those that are tempted, and to deliver 
them. 

Little Anne was very much afraid of pride. 
She would often tell her aunt that she hoped she 
was not proud of such and such things for which 
she had gained some credit. Her hair was 
grown so long as to be troublesome, and her 
aunt curled it np. When it was taken down to 
be combed, she seemed grieved, and said, 
“Brush it all out, aunty, brush it out—I feel the 
proudness coming over me.” She was not satis- 
fied, till it was all smooth, and she had received 
& promise that it shouid never be culled again. 

She was very much afraid of speaking what 
was not true. She would never say positively 
that anything was so, for fear she might be 
mistaken ; and if she heard others saying they 
were going to do so and so, she would say, “ if,” 








| not be able to do it. 


She was always serious on going to bed. She 
would think over every thing she could remem- | 
ber of all she had thought and done all day long, 
to see if she had not donc something wrong; | 
and she would cry very much over her bad | 
thoughts and actions; so that her aunt would 
have to take her in her arms to soothe her. But | 
her aunt, in relating this, does not tell what | 
means she used to soothe her. It was right for | 
little Anne to cry, when she saw that she had 
sinned against God; aud I wish every little | 
child would do the same. But, her aunt should 
have told her to go to God in prayer, aud con- 
fess her sins, by acknowledging all that she had | 
done wrong, and to ask her Heavenly Father to | 
forgive her sins, for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
For Christ has died to save us from our sins ; 
and if we are truly sorry for them, and ask God 
to forgive us for Christ’s sake, he will do it. | 
If little Anne had been taught to go to God in | 
this way, I think she would have found pardon 
and comfort. 

From the time that she was about four years 
and a half old, she had been in the habit every 
night of repeating the Lord’s prayer, and “ Now 
I lay me down to sleep,” &c. Bunt she did not 
say her prayers, as many children do. She wes 
very earnest about it; and she felt what she 
said in prayer. She would sometimes be so af- 
fected with the solemnity of coming to God in 
prayer, that she could scarcely speak. She 
would never begin to say her prayers, tiil she 
had stopped some time to prepare her mind; 
and, as she said, to “forget every thing world- 
ly.” Once, she stopped a long time in the mid- 
dle of her prayer; and after she had finished, she 
told her aunt that she stopped in order to get rid 
of all other thoughts—common thoughts, she 
said would come into her mind; but she could 
not go on, till they were all gone. 

She was very anxious that others should be 
good. Her aunt says that she has seen her in 
tears several times, on going to her own bed, af- 
ter ten o’clock, when she would say, “ O, aunty, 
I am so worried about sister E. Can’t you help 
her? I wish she was a better girl. I love her 
so, I want her to be good. I am afraid she does 


not pray, or does not think, when she prays.” 
To be Continued, 


THE MONTHLY ROSE 


Is the title of a periodical sustained by the 
present and former members of the Albany Fe- 
male Academy. We have received the first num- 
ber, and its appearance gave much such an im- 
pression as would be felt on beholding a young 
and beautiful female in a neat and elegant at- 
tire. The literary merit of this work will be 
most easily estimated by the following exqui- 
site sentiment taken from the introduction :— 


Our Monthly Rose! Silently, have we watch- 
ed its unfolding. Silently, yet with deep feel- 
ing and earnest thought. Carefully have we 
nurtured it, yet with trembling hope; calmly 
have we turned it to the scanty sunshine, while 
the chilling fear-frost has fallen upon our fiearts. 
Would it at length unfold itself? Would its 
leaves be fair and perfect? Would it charm by 
its beauty, and cheer by its fragrance? Or was 
it doomed to wither neglected? to be snapped 
from its stem by the rude hand of criticism ? 
Our poor rose! 

“ But must not the bird spread its wings, for 
fear the free winds and fertilizing rains of Heav- 
en should ruffle its pretty plumage?” Must the 
humble flower not go forth on its mission, be- 
cause it may meet a rude blast by the way ? 

Our precious rose! It has at length blossom- 
ed, and to our partial eye, it is beautiful and full 
of promise. In the fulness of our joy, we ex- 
claim, 

“ Ay! thou shalt hlossom monthly, and pour out 
A fragrance upon all who in thy deaves 
Have a blest tellowship.” 


We shall claim the privilege of extracting a 
few leaves from this fragrant Rose to adorn our 


own parterre. We have room this week only 
for the following address to 


MY MOTHER. 


Art thou thinking of me, mother ? art thou think- 
ing mother dear, 

Of her whose seat is vacant, whose chamber’s 
lone and drear ? 

Dost thou miss me at the evening? dost thou 
miss me at the morn ? 

Dost thou miss the ringing laughter that from 
thy ear is gone? 

When thy ‘heart is weary, mother! and thy sonl 
is full of care, 


Dost thou think of me e’en then, and wish that 
I were there ? 





Dost thou never, never listen, to hear thy daugh- 
ter’s tread ? 

And raise thy hand unthinking, to lay it on her 
head ? 


The flowers are -springing, mother! upon our 
green hillside, 


| But I cannot pluck them for thee, and wreathe 


with childish pride, 

Hast thou now sweet blossoms by thee? and 
doth the violet’s bloom 

Shed “a beauty and a blessing” around our lit- 
tle room ? 


‘The birds are singing, mother! the birds are full 


of glee ; 

Dost thou wander forth at eventide, to list their 
melody ? 

And do they never breathe to thee a s@eet and 
solemn strain, 


That calleth back thy absent one unto thy heart 


again ? 

Is Rover sleeping, mother? is hesleeping at thy 
feet ? 

And doth he sometimes waken, as if my steps to 
meet ? : 

Are his little limbs as nimble ? his hair as glossy 
brown ; 

As when I frolicked with him, and smoothed his 
curls all down ? 


Who sleeps on my couch, mother? who sits on 
my low chair ? 

Dost thou ever start forgetting, and think that I 
am there ? 

Art thou thinking of me, mother ? art thou think- 
ing, mother dear 

Of her whose seat is vacant? whose chamber’s 
lone and drear ? M. M. C. 


The price of the Rose is one dollar a year. 
Letters may be addressed to Editors of Monthly 
Rose, Albany Female Acndemy. 


ae 








THE COMPANION’S MISFORTUNE. 

A letter from one of our subscribers gives the 
following amusing account of a misfortune 
which happened to a copy of the Youth’s Com- 
panion of Dec. 12. 

Middleton, Dec. 17, 1844. 

A sad misfortune befell the last Companion. 
It was taken from the Post Office just at dark on 
Friday evening with other papers, it was laid 
where it could be reached by a little boy of two 
years, and he not knowing its value, (andI might 
almost say priceless value to the older children,) 
had, before perceived, torn it quite to pieces. 
In a few minutes, the inquiry was made, “ what 
has become of the Companion?” After some 
soarch the fragments of it were found, and col- 
lected together with many sighs and lamenta- 
tions over them. ‘The pieces were carefully laid 
upon a table and put together, and with some 
difficulty the interesting contents of the paper 
were read by one, while the others listened with 
profound silence. If you can send another, it 
will be received with great pleasure on the part 
of a half a dozen of the children, and many 
thanks to you, as they wish to read it again and 
understand it better than they could do from its 
present mutilated condition. And ‘another rea- 
son for wishing to obtain the paper is, that the 
volume may be entire. Yours truly, F. J 


The dear little boy did not know the mischief 
he was doing. We forgive him. 








Variety. 








ARE YOUR CHILDREN ASHAMED OF YOU. 


At a monthly concert for Sabbath Schools, in 
Philadelphia, the following circumstance was re- 
lated. A family had removed from this neigh- 
borhood where their little girl had long attended 
the Sabbath School and church of God, but an- 
other school was found, where she still received 
the instructions of a pious teacher. From this 
school, however, she returned home at the hour 
of church worship, to which she had not been ac- 
customed, and which occasioned the moth- 
er, who never attended the house of God her- 
self, to ask, “Why did you not remain?” “There 
are no seats for the children,” replied the little 
girl. “Then youshould have asked your teach- 
er to give you a seat,” said the mother. “ And 
so I did,” replied the child; “ when she told me 
to go and sit with my mother ;—and, mother, I 
was ashamed to tell her you did not come to 
church.” That gentle and affectionate reproof 
reached a mother’s heart; she sought the house 
of God, and now rejoices in hope of eternal life. 
Are your children ashamed of you ? 


ANECDOTE OF A NUT. 


In Mr. Waterton’s Essays there is a remarka- 
ble statement of a nut deposited for winter store 
by some nut-eating animal in an old millstone 
which lay ina field, springing up through the 
central aperture; and Mr. Waterton goes on to 
say—In order, however, that the plant might 
have a fair chance of success, I directed it 
should be defended from accident and harm by 
means of a wooden paling. Year after year it 
increased in size and beauty; and when its ex- 
pansion hsd entirely filled the hole in the centre 
of the millstone, it gradually began to raise up 
the millstone itself 

e. This huge mass of stone is now eight 
inches above the ground, and is entirely sup- 


A MOTHER TAUGHT TO READ BY HER SON. 





m the seat of its long re-~-} 








ported by the stem of the nut tree which has 
risen to the height of twenty five feet, and bears 
excellent fruit.” 


“ With pleasure,” says Mr. James Griffin, of 
Portsea, (England,) “1 communicate to ycua 
fact, which came under my notice a,short time 
since, of a boy in my class. This lad I have ob- 
served for his attention to his teacher, and gen- 
eral steadiness of behaviour at schcol. One 
Sabbath, after he had repeated his lesson to me, 
I asked him if he thought he had received an 
benefit from attending the school? He hesitat. 
ed some time, and then answered, with a pleas. 
ing modesty, “If I have not, sir, my mother has, 
for since I have belonged to the Sunday School 
Ihave got tichets enough to buy a Testumen, 
and I took it home and taught my mother her 
letters, and now she can read any chapter in the 
Bible.”—S. S. Advocate. 


A MISSING BATTALIQN. 


Killed off! was an expression once unhappily 
made use of in the British Senate, by some cold- 
blooded metaphysicians ; but to show how easi- 
ly military men are reconciled to the thing it. 
self, Mr. Labaume has given us an anecdote of 
the campaign against Russia, by Napoleon. It 
appears that toward the extreme right the Rus- 
sians had a redoubt, which, by its destructive 
fire, spread consternation through the French 
line. After a sanguinary combat of about an 
hour, this redoubt was carried, with the loss of 
twelve hundred men, who remained dead in the 
intrenchment; and next day, when Napoleon 
was reviewing the sixty-first regiment, which had 
suffered the greatest loss, he asked the colonel 
what had become of one of his battalions; 
“ Sire,” replied he, “it is in the redoubt !” 

[But what had become of their. souls 2” 





A HINT TO WIVES. 


When a woman seeks to guide her husband 
it should not be like one who breaks a horse, 
using@it and spur, now checking, now goading 
his career, but, like the mariner who steers the 
ship, directs it by asingle touch, while none can 
= - power that rules its motion.—Mrs. S. C. 











Poetry. 


THE MAID OF THE MORNING. 
BY T. B. READ. 
I have loved a gentle maiden 
Long and well; 


Of her many radiant beauties 
Who may tell! 


Freely to the winds she giveth 
Golden hair, 

One rare, burning jewel gilds her 
Forehead fair. 


And her silky robes of azure 
Glisten bright— 

Sometimes on her breast a crescent 
Shineth white. 


Early at my open casement 
She is beaming, 

Jealous lest that of some other 
I am dreaming. 








Smiling unto me she cometh, 
Stealing slow; 

On my cheek and brow I feel her 
Tresses glow. 


Deep into my eye she peereth 
To the brain, 

And of pleasant golden visions 
Wakes a train. 


When to mine the maiden closely 
Rests her cheek, 

Thus in whispering words I hear her 
Chiding speak— 

“ Wherefore, oh thou dreamy poet, 
Sleep’st thou still ? 

Thou may’st hear the big wheel turning, 
At the mill— 


“Hear the pretty milk maid singing 
With her pail; ; 

And from yonder barn the thunder 
Of the flail. 


Then why flows thy life stream idle 
*Neath the sun ? 

Is there nothing in thy store-house 
To be done? 


Start the wheel thou drowsy miller, 
Start in haste! 

Ere thy life’s uncertain river 
Runs to waste. 


‘Like the threshers, be thy labor 
Hard and long; 

Like the milk maid let thy glad heart 
Gush in song.” 


Thus the maiden gently chides me, 
Whilst her eyes 

Speak a language all too tender 
For disguise. 

Therefore flows my love unto her, 
Like a river, 

And Pll praise the Maid of Morning 
Now and ever. 











